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TEACHERS SAY 


Latin I is attractive and beautifully illustrated 
of but what is of supreme importance is the fact that 
it presents the subject of Latin from the real view- 
point, stressing essentials and omitting non-essentials. 


LATIN I ..-I like its ‘departure from the old, stereotyped 


method’’. 


(Pearson, Lawrence and 

Raynor) Latin I has greatly stimulated interest in my 
classes through its stories and notes of Roman life. 
It is surprising to see the ease and facility with 
which the pupils translate these passages. .. . The cor- 
relation of Latin constructions with English is helping 
them immensely”’. 


Ir is especially adapted to beginners as it furnishes 
the fundamentals of the English sentence-construction, 
the inflections of the different parts of speech, and all 
the essential drill’’. 


and Lar N I gives the student an understanding of all 
the varied factors in Latin study—archaeology, his- 
tory, philosophy, Roman customs and life, and the 
intimate relation of Latin to English’. 


Latin II is in accord with the high standard set 


LATIN II by LATIN I. The combination is one of the very 


best for the first and second years of High School 
(Pearson and Lawrence) Latin”. 


Tus book <Latin II> maintains the reputation 
of LATIN I. Its reviews and its notes on Roman 
manners and customs are invaluable. I am much 
pleased with this second volume”’. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AS DEPICTED IN A MEDIEVAL 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY' 


In the Middle Ages the spirit of historical writing 
was determined largely by Christianity. So St. Augus- 
tine believed that the rise and the fall of empires are 
effected by God, in accordance with a plan known only 
to Himself. In his great work, De Civitate Dei, he 
gives a sketch of worid-history, arranging the peoples 
of antiquity, after the example of Trogus, according 
to world powers. 

Some seven hundred years later, in 1146, Bishop 
Otto of Freising, Germany, influenced largely by the 
writings of St. Augustine, wrote his notable work 
embodying his philosophy of history, a work which he 
entitled ‘The Two Cities’, or ‘The Chronicle’. In this 
outline of world-history from Adam to his own day he 
sought to indicate that we may ‘ind in the story of 
human life since creation a constant struggle between 
two opposing tendencies or principles, which he de- 
scribes in concrete terms under the figure of The Two 
Cities which form the theme of his work—The Earthly 
Babylon, The City of Earth (i. e. The Sinners), and 
The Heavenly Jerusalem, The City of God (i. e. the 
Good). The consummation of this age-long conflict 
of good and evil is to be found not in this world, but in 
the judgment which is to follow the end of the world. 
Accordingly, Otto’s outline of history finds its con- 
clusion in Book 8, a theological treatise setting forth 
the ultimate goals toward which those who follow the 
ruling of God's spirit and those who oppose it are 
tending, immortal life for those who belong to the City 
of God, and an awful doom for those who make up the 
City of Earth. 

Otto was a grandson of Henry IV of Germany (1065 
1106), a nephew of Henry V (1106-1125), half-brother 
to Conrad III of Hohenstaufen (1138-1152), and ma- 
ternal uncle of the Emperor Frederick I (1152-1190), 
known as Barbarossa. He was thus a 
prince of the realm. He was Bishop of Freising from 
1137 until his death, in 1158. In 1147, the year after 
he completed the chronicle of universal history, he took 
part in the ill-fated Second Crusade’. 

Otto is recognized to-day as the author of the most 
celebrated works of German historical writing of the 
Middle Ages, and is universally praised by modern 
historians as the first to record the leading events of 


commonty 


aper that was read at the meeting of 
ssociation, at Cambridge, Massa- 
<This paper contains much that 
should be of interest to students of the Classics, much that is of 
‘practica!’ value even to teachers in the High Schools. It is surely 
interesting, and important, to see the form taken, in the twelfth 
century, by some of the familiar classical stories, mythical and 
historical. It is interesting, too, to get the light one gets here 
on the mental operations of educated persons, socially and political- 
ly im by ee in that century. See note 5, below. C. K.>. 
or further information concerning Otto and his writings see a 
oak entitled The Two Cities, A Chronicle of Universal History to 
the Year 1146 A. D., By Bishop Otto of Freising, Translated in 


‘This is a modified form of a 
American Philological 
chusetts, ember 29, 1926. 
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world-history in a smooth and flowing style and at the 
same time to attempt to fit them into the eternal 
scheme of the Universe, as designed by God. 

It may be of some interest, therefore, to view ancient 
Greece as it is portrayed in this medieval outline of 
history**. His sources Otto clearly indicates in the 
Prologue to Book 1 (93): 

... There are extant in this field the famous works of 
Pompeius Trogus, Justin, Cornelius [i. ¢e., Tacitus], 
Varro, Eusebius, Jerome, Orosius, Jordanes, and a 
great many others of our number‘, as well as of their 
array, whom it would take too long to enumerate.... 


The earliest reference to Greece occurs in a chapter 
(1.11) in which Otto is dealing primarily with the 
history of the Jews (135). 

. <In the days of Inachus, first king of the Argives>, 
the promise was made to Isaac as to his father. And 
when... Phoroneus, the son of Inachus, <was ruling > 
over the Argives. .., the same covenant was made with 
Jacob. During these days Greece is said to have been 
instructed, under Phoroneus, for the first time in laws 
and judgments....Io too, the daughter of Inachus 
(afterwards called Isis), and later adored by the Egyp- 
tians as a great goddess, lived, we find, in those times. 
Others say that she was born in Ethiopia, and that, as 
queen of that people, she ruled justly over a wide 
territory, and invented the Egyptian writing; for these 
reasons, they add, she obtained divine honors from the 
Egyptians. 


There is something reminiscent of Herodotus in the 
style of this passage; we have in it, too, an indication of 
the open mind of the writér. 

After some discussion of other matters (among them 
the settlement of Rhodes) Otto resumes his account of 
Greece (1.16:137): 

Upon the death of Apis, his son Argus, from whom 
the Argives get their name, succeeded his father on the 
throne. . At that time also, through importation of 
seeds from other lands, Greece for the first time began 
to have fields of grain. Observe that Greece, which 
excels all other nations in wisdom, received grain from 
other lands, but developed laws in and from herself. . . ; 
she was instructed in judgments and laws before she had 
abundance of bread. 


Presently we find this interesting passage (1.17: 
138): 


. Prometheus. . 


. through his great wisdom made men 
out of clay, and also his brother Atlas. . 


.is said— 


Full, With Introduction and Notes, by Charles Caristegher her Mierow 

_. Edited by Austin P. Evans and Charles York, 
Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. xv + 523. 

<*aLack of space makes it impossible to include in this pa 
the passages in which Otto makes reference to the Greeks. Te 
bens necessary also to omit much from the passages actually cited. 

>. 

<'The quotation here given, and like quotations throughout the 
rest of this paper, are from Professor Mierow's translation of Otto 
of Freising: see note 2, above. 

References such as (93) are to the pages of Professor Mierow’s 
book. Such references as (1.11:135) are a | book and the 
chapter of Chronicle, then to Professor Mierow's 


refer to Christian writers; rom word 


<‘The pea ‘our number” 
Cc. K.>. 


their" refers to ‘Gentiles’, i. e. non-Christian writers. 
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because of his knowledge of astronomy—to support the 
heavens. Mercury, a grandson of Atlas by his daughter 


Maia, who is also called Hermes Egyptius or Tri- 
megister, was a great philosopher who wrote remark- 
ably profound philosophical works. 

...when Amphitrion, the third in line from Cecrops 
—or, according to others, Cecrops himself—was king at 
Athens, a memorable flood (Deucalion’s flood) took 
place. Because he saved from their boats those who 
came to him in the region of Mount Parnassus, cared 
for them, and supported them, we read in fables that he 
restored the human race.... 

A most interesting and original story of Athens is in- 
serted at this point (1-17: 138-139): 

...Varro relates that, when it <= Athens> was 
founded and builded by Cecrops, an olive tree ap- 
peared in one place and a fountain burst forth in an- 
other. When the king, alarmed by these portents, had 
sent to Delphic Apollo to inquire about them, the 
oracle, it is said, replied that the olive was a sign of 
Minerva, the water a sign of Neptune, and that it was 
within the power of the citizens to call their city by the 
name of either of the two deities, as they preferred. 
The king, calling together the people of both sexes, 
placed the men on one side and the women on the other, 
and since the women outnumbered the men by one, 
they decided, on the basis of this omen, that the city 
should be dedicated to Minerva. So the city was 
called Athenae, a feminine plural word which in the 
singular number is the Greek name of Minerva. Because 
their lands, not long afterwards, were devastated by a 
raging sea, they ascribed this calamity to Neptune as 
god of the sea, and decided to placate him by never 
again appealing to the votes of women. And so that 
city, destined to be the most renowned nurse of the 
liberal arts and of the greatest philosophers, at its first 
founding was inaugurated by the sport of demons. 


In 1.19 (140) we find the story of Danaus and his 
daughters; Perseus, we read, ‘‘sailing from Greece to 
Asia, conquered the barbarous tribes and called them, 
from his own name, Persians”. In this passage is 
given also the story of Philomela and Procne, and 
passing mention is made of Tantalus, Medea, and Oedi- 


pus. 

Shortly thereafter Otto says (1.21: 141): 

They say that. . .there was a monstrous war between 
the Cretans and the Athenians, that the victory fell 
to the Cretans, and that some vanquished Athenians 
were exposed to the Minotaur, who was either a wild 
man or a human beast. We need not pursue this 
story, since it is a very familiar one, not only in conse- 
quence of this war but also in fables because of the in- 
genious devices of Daedalus, and is a theme worn 
threadbare by boys in the schools. At that time the 
Lapithae, battling desperately with the Thessalians and 
from a distance seeing them riding about on horse- 
back, thought they were part of their horses; hence 
arose the myth of the centaurs. 


The points of special interest in this passage are the 
allusion to the educational methods of the Middle 
Ages and the rationalization of the story of the Centaurs. 

In 1.26 (142) we have, in great detail, the story of the 
Amazons. 

Of the Trojan War Otto has comparatively little to 
say—apparently because he assumes that his readers 
were from childhood familiar with the classical ac- 
count. He merely remarks (1.25: 143): 


In the eight hundred and seventieth year from the 
reign of Ninus, Helen, they say, was carried off, and in 
consequence an alliance was formed against Troy. 
Then followed that ten-year siege and that famous 


destruction of Troy. Let him who desires to know of 
this read Homer and his imitators, Pindar and 
Vergil.... 

In 1.26 (145-146) there is an elaborate account of the 
losses on both sides at Troy, of the perils that beset 
the Greeks as they sought to make their way home 
after the city fell, and especially of the Wanderings of 
Ulysses after the Fall of Troy. 

Otto mentions the choice of Saul as first king of the 
Hebrews and adds (1.28 : 149): 

... About the same time Codrus, king of the Athenians, 
thrust himself in disguise in the way of his enemies, the 
Peloponnesians, and by starting a dispute provoked 
them to kill him. He did so because the Peloponnesians 
had received an oracle saying that they would not be 
conquered by the Athenians unless they should first 
slay the king of the Athenians. Hence Vergil says’: 
“‘And Codrus’s quarrelsome words’’; and again, “ 

them burst [with rage] even as did the sides of Codrus.” 
For this the Athenians voted to reverence him, and 
from that time forth they began to have, instead of 
kings, magistrates to govern their state as a republic. 

Up to this point Otto has been concerned chiefly 

with the history of Assyria and Babylonia, and his 
references to Greece have been casual and incidental. 
His conception of the place of this nation in the eternal 
scheme of things is indicated by a passage in the Pro- 
logue to Book 2 (153): 
...I have indeed brought down this history—in some 
fashion—as far as the fall of the first Babylon and the 
beginning of the second, I mean Rome. For that these 
are related empires may be inferred not only from the 
words of writers of history—who have stated that 
the sovereignty of the latter city succeeded that of the 
former as a son succeeds his father..., but also from 
the epistle of the chief of the apostles, who, writing 
from Rome calls that city Babylon, saying, ‘‘The 
church that is in Babylon saluteth you’’.... 

Hence, in the account which follows, Otto inserts his 
notices concerning Greece in their appropriate niches in 
Roman history. We read, for example (2.5: 159): 

In the reign of Romulus, after the theological poets 
whom I mentioned above <Orpheus, Musaeus, and 
Linus> there lived, men say, Thales of Miletus, one of 
the seven wise men whom they called sophoi.... 


Then occurs (160) the familiar tale of the Bull of 


Phalaris. 

Otto’s interest in philosophy is apparent from 2.8 
(161-162): 

... Pythagoras. ..discovered the seven intervals of 
musical sounds through the various sounds caused 
by the blows of mallets, and was very famous and of 
great service in many other ways. After him Socrates 
trained Plato and Aristotle.... The one of these dis- 
cusses the power, wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 
and the creation of the world and of man, with as much 
clearness as wisdom, and so near is he to the truth that 
on this account he is believed by some of our people to 
have heard Jeremiah in Egypt and to have been in- 
structed by him in our faith. The other developed 
Logic in six books, namely: Categories, On Interpre- 
tation, Former Analytics, Topics, Later Analytics, 
Proofs. The first of these treats of simple terms: the 


‘aThe reference is to the Latin Iliad, strangely associated, from 
the twelfth century onward, with the name of Pindar of Thebes. 


Orosius (1.17) refers merely to Homer as his authority. 

<*We have here a curiously distorted reminiscence of Vergi 
Eclogues 7.21-28. The passage shows how naive and misgui 
the knowledge and the ~ of persons high in place, temporal, 
James and spiritual, were in the twelfth century. 
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second of propositions; the third of the combinations 
of propositions useful for forming syllogisms, and 
thereby clarifies and instructs the judgment; the fourth 
of methods, that is, the way to use syllogisms; the 
fifth of the need of demonstration; the sixth of avoiding 
the fallacies of the sophists, so that thus he completely 
trains the finished philosopher not only to know how to 
recognize truth but how to avoid falsity. Finally 
at the close of his Refutations he boasts that he must be 
called the pioneer and inventor of this art or power... . 

After a rather long disquisition on syllogisms, Otto 
continues (2.8: 163): 

That Plato, who was not only a fellow pupil of the 
aforesaid Aristotle under Socrates, but also his teacher 
after the death of Socrates, lived long after Jeremiah is 
indicated by the fact that the sophozi (that is, the Wise 
Men) who preceded the philosophers lived at about the 
time of the captivity. Not amiss, therefore, is the judg- 
ment of those who have said that he and the other 
philosophers by natural keenness comprehend the in- 
visible as it were by means of the visible. For all 
things that could be discovered by human wisdom 
regarding the nature of God they found out, all except 
those matters on which ultimate salvation depends. 
These things are learned through the grace of Jesus 
Christ by the gentle of heart... . 

Coming to the beginning of the great period of the 
wars between Greece and Persia, Otto writes at length 
of Darius the Great and of Xerxes (2.16-17: 171-172). 

Of the great struggle between Athens and Sparta 
Otto speaks as follows (2.19: 174-176): 

...the kings of the Persians, on account of their 
hatred of the Athenians incited against them the other 
cities that I have mentioned. And to such an extent 
did this mischief begin to spread that the city of 
Athens, that great and glorious city which had 
flourished no less through the wisdom than through the 
valor of its citizens, was almost totally destroyed, so 
that its people even thought of changing its site. ... 
Socrates, the chief of the philosophers, moved by these 
calamities, is said to have killed himself by poison‘. 
We find that he handed down no books as a memorial of 
himself; hence the following is still commonly reported 
as a saying of his: ‘‘I prefer to write upon the hearts of 
men rather than on the skins of dead animals.” 

Next comes the theme familiar from Xenophon's 
Anabasis (2.20: 176): 

When Darius died he left two sons, Artaxerxes and 
Cyrus. When they fought for the throne, after many 
had been slain on both sides Artaxerxes, though severe- 
ly wounded, was saved by the speed of his horse but 

yrus was killed by his brother's soldiers. This 
brought the conflict to an end.... 


To this Otto adds (2.20: 176): 


At that time Sicily was shaken by an earthquake and 
fields and houses were destroyed by an eruption of 
Aetna. Then too the city of Atlantis, breaking away 
from the dry land, was converted into an island.... 

He says further (2.22: 177-178): 

_ During these days Artaxerxes, the king of the Per- 
sians, ordered all Greece to forsake warfare and to be 
quiet, adding that any who broke the peace would be 
chastised with the sword....The Lacedaemonians, 
being the most restless and avaricious of the Greeks and 
swollen with insolence because they had previously de- 
feated the Athenians in war, had attempted to throw 
the entire East into confusion by war. King Artax- 
erxes wished to check their insolence. He entrusted his 
army to Conon, an Athenian who was in exile at 


"So Orosius 2.17.16. St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei 8.3, has the 
correct account. 


his court, and sent him with the Persian troops against 
the Lacedaemonians. The latter,. . . prepared for war— 
selecting Agesilaus, a lame man, as their leader. Ac- 
cordingly Conon and Agesilaus, men of tried valor, 
meeting in battle, fought most bitterly and for a v 
long time with much bloodshed on the part of bot 
armies; when they parted from each other both were 
unsubdued, though exhausted. Conon, again drawing 
up the forces of the Persians in battle array, devastated 
the fields and houses of the Lacedaemonians... . 
finally the state of the Lacedaemonians, so prosperous 
and so eager for glory, was reduced to such straits that 
all her young men were destroyed and scarcely a 
hundred graybeards were to be found in her. Conon, 
returning to Athens, was received with the greatest re- 
joicing on the part of his countrymen... .he filled 
again with spoils taken from the Lacedaemonians the 
city that had been emptied by them, and the city which 
had in days gone by been burned by the Persians was 
rebuilt again by these <= the Persians> at his re- 
quest.... 

After an interlude on Roman affairs Otto describes 
(2.24: 179-180) how Philip of Macedon conquered 


Greece. 

Philip also rebuked his son Alexander for seeking to 
obtain the good will of the Macedonians by bribery, 
saying in a letter: ‘‘What flaw in your reasoning powers 
has induced you to think that men whom you had 
corrupted with money would be faithful to you? Or 
are you doing this that the Macedonians may regard 
you not as their king but as their quartermaster and 
commissary?"’ Although Philip was thought to be 
surpassed by his son in achievements and in fame, yet 
he is said by Tullius <De Officiis 1.90> to have been 
superior to his son in affability and kindliness.... 
They say of Philip that he was a most zealous opponent 
of false gods and that he destroyed their altars and 
temples. And when, on many different occasions, he 
was asked by his men what death was preferably to be 
chosen by a wise and valiant man, he is said to have 
replied, ‘‘The death which would suddenly- end a 
man’s life with the sword, when he was at the height of 
his authority and fame, having subdued and put down 
all movements of wars and uprisings against him.” 
Men say that such was in fact his own fate, and that 
those false gods whom he had persecuted would not 
prevent it. For while he was giving his daughter in 
marriage to Alexander, the brother of his wife Olym- 
pias, and was celebrating the nuptials in magnificent 
style, he was killed through craft by Pausanias, a 
young Macedonian noble, between the two Alexanders, 
his son-in-law and son. 

Of Alexander the Great Otto writes at great length 
(2.25: 180-183). I give part of his account: 


_. Therefore, having settled and arranged matters in 
Greece, he took with him but few men, that is, thirty- 
two thousand foot soldiers, seven thousand five hundred 
horse, and one hundred and eighty ships; and I am not 
sure whether it was more daring to attack the entire 
East with so small a force or more remarkable that he 
was able to conquer it with so small a force... . when 
Darius, first sending an insolent embassy by which he 
called himself king of kings and blood kinsman of the 
gods (whereas he termed Alexander his slave), had met 
Alexander with an army of six hundred thousand, 
he was defeated by Alexander's strategy no less than by 
his might. Darius, recruiting another army, again 
prepared for war. In this conflict not only was he con- 
quered, but his mother, his sister and his wife as well, 
with his little sons were taken captive. His courage 
broken at this, Darius was willing to hand over to 
Alexander the half of his kingdom to redeem the 
captives, but was utterly unable to obtain his wish. 
When Alexander had gained his victory over the 
Persians, he sent Parmenio with a force to attack their 
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fleet. He himself marched with his army into Syria, 
and when the kings there came to meet him of their own 
accord and submitted to his sway he received certain of 
them into favor, certain he supplanted, others he put to 
death. He captured Tyre also, that famous and 
wealthy city, which resisted him because it relied on the 
Carthaginians. Then passing through Cilicia, Rhodes 
and Egypt, he allowed all these lands to surrender to 
him. At that time also he founded Alexandria in 
Egypt. After this he came to Jerusalem and was re- 
ceived by the Jews with great honor. Entering the 
temple he offered sacrifice to the true God and rever- 
enced the High Priest with the greatest deference, ac- 
cording to Josephus. When all marvelled at this, 
Alexander declared that this was the priest of the Most 
High God, who was making the earth subject to him 
[Alexander], and by whose revelation he had recog- 
nized the priest. Darius, giving up hope of peace, again 
undertook to fight a battle. In this battle victory long 
remained doubtful, for Darius, who had frequently 
been defeated before, was prepared to die if he did not 
conquer, whereas by his former victory Alexander was 
the more emboldened to fight. Finally, when the 
Persians were forced to retreat, Darius, though he 
desired to die, was removed from the battle by his 
friends....In these three wars a million and a half 
Persians are said to have fallen. 


.When Darius, giving up the contest, trusted to 
flight, his followers (to win Alexander's favor) treacher- 
ously bound him, pierced him with many wounds and 
left him in the road breathing his last Desiring to 
learn who the traitors were that had betrayed their 
lord, he <= Alexander> promised under oath that he 
would raise aloft and make conspicuous any who 
should confess himself the slayer of Darius. Allured by 
this hope those evil men came forward and betrayed 
themselves, and Alexander straightway gave orders 
that they should be nailed to a lofty cross. And so, as 
he had promised, he made them of high estate on the 
cross and notorious in every age for their treachery. 

.It is too long a story to enumerate all Alex- 
ander’s tribes and kingdoms, for he made the entire 
Orient, from Scythia to the boundaries of his own iand, 
subject to his authority. Nearer India is proof of this, 
for, although it forms the boundary of the world, being 
situated in the ocean at the farthest East, and appears 
impassable to men and habitable only by beasts and 
serpents, yet it was made subject to Alexander and so 
accessible. In India he took by storm a remarkably 
high and rugged cliff to which many peoples had 
flocked together; this place Hercules had found im- 
pregnable, so that even he seemed to be surpassed in 
power by Alexander. In India too he defeated in single 
combat Porus, king of the Indi, a man of enormous 
wealth and unusual spirit and courage, and to signalize 
his victory restored him to his throne and had him 
as his guide in viewing the farthest bounds of that land. 
If anyone desires to know about Porus’s golden house 
and the silver-and-gold vine with clusters of grapes 
made of precious stones, let him read the letter of Alex- 
ander to his teacher, Aristotle the philosopher. There- 
in the careful student of events will find the perils he 
endured, and the phases of the sun and moon that fore- 
told his death, and many matters so strange that they 
seem actually beyond belief. 

After Alexander had won the victory over the entire 
East, and while he was preparing to make Rome also 
with all the West subject to himself, he returned from 
India to Babylon. There ambassadors met him 
from the foreign tribes of almost the entire world, in- 
cluding even the remotest West—namely from Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, Africa, and practically all Italy—so 
that one would see that legates had come to him from 


lands to which you would scarcely have believed even 
rumors about him had spread in so short a time 
Now Alexander, while tarrying at Babylon, died by 
poison through the treachery of an attendant, at the 
day, the hour and the place predetermined by the 
phases of the sun and the moon in India. 

In speaking of the final downfall of Corinth, Otto 
remarks (2.43:204-205): 

When Carthage was overthrown, under the consuls I 
have named, Corinth—the workshop, so to speak, of all 
the artisans and the richest of all the cities of Mace- 
donia and Achaea—was destroyed by the Romans with 
fire and sword.... It was from this that the Corin- 
thian metal, or Corinthian ware, took its name and 
origin because metals of different kinds were fused in 
consequence of the fire... .’ 

Finally, after recording the destruction of Alex- 
andria in Africa by Augustus, Otto says (3.2: 223- 
226): 

And so Caesar <i. e. Augustus>, by gaining posses- 
sion of Alexandria, the richest of all cities, put an end to 
the kingdom of the Greeks. For in this city (founded 
by Alexander in Egypt) kings of the Greeks, we find, 
reigned up to this time. Hence some make the rule of 
the Greeks extend as far as the time of Caesar. For 
after the death of Alexander the Great, when his associ- 
ates divided up that part of Asia which had been con- 
quered by him, four kingdoms came into being in the 
four quarters of the globe. Of these two were pre- 
éminent: to the south that of Egypt, whose principal 
city was Alexandria; to the east and north that of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, whose capital was Antioch, 
which Seleucus the Great (of whom mention was made 
above) is said to he founded. He called it, men say, 
by the name of his father Antiochus, and established 
the seat of his power there instead of at Babylon 

I have said that according to some authorities the 
monarchy of the Greeks continued to the time of 
Caesar. But it seems more reasonable to say that the 
Greeks lost their monarchy indeed after the death of 
Alexander, but had famous kings who governed the 
East. This is why Daniel < 11.4>, in speaking of 
the empire of Alexander, says: ‘‘It shall be scattered 
to the four winds of heaven, but not to his posterity, nor 
according to his dominion wherewith he ruled."" And 
again we read of Antiochus that during the siege of 
Alexandria he received an ambassador of the Romans. 
When the latter had found him walking on the beach 
and had vainly summoned him to desist from his siege 
of the city, baffled he described a circle about him on the 
ground with a staff that he happened to be carrying 
and said, ‘‘So speaks the senate and the Roman people 
that before you step out from that circle you are to 
depart from the city.” Upon hearing this the king was 
terrified and soon raised the siege. From these and 
other stories we learn that, even before the Romans had 
kings they yet had authority over the greatest kings. 
Why then do we credit the Greeks with a monarchy, 
unless it be that Rome had not yet concentrated the 
authority in one person, and that our city, continuing 
in Judaea down to the time of Caesar, was under their 
authority? 


COLORADO COLLEGE, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLORADO 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


<'In Petronius 50.5-7 one may find an interesting account, by no 
less a personage than Trimalchio himself, of the origin of Corin- 
thian bronze: Cum Ilium captum est, Hannibal, homo vafer et 
magnus stelio, omnes statuas aeneas et aureas et argenteas in 
unum rogum congessit et eas incendit. Factae sunt in unum aera 
miscellanea. Ita ex hac massa fabri sustulerunt et fecerunt catilla 
et parapsides et statuncula. Sic Corinthia nata sunt, ex omnibus in 
unum, nec hoc nec illud. Ignoscetis mihi quid dixero: ego malo 
mihi vitrea, certe non olunt. . i 
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A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. By James Baikie. Two 
volumes. New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: A. and C. Black (1929). Pp. xii + 426; 
viii + 403. $10.00. 

Mr. Baikie’s significant work, A History of Egypt 
from the Earliest Times to the End of the XVIII 
Dynasty, is, strictly speaking, not within the scope of 
Tue CLAssicAL WEEKLY, wide as this scope has proven 
itself to be. However, the interest in Egypt which has 
resulted from a continuous series of successful ex- 
cavations, and the generally recognized importance 
of the land of the Nile as an instructive background 
for the history of the classical peoples justify a notice 
here of this work. The attempt to write a popular and 
readable account of Egypt is timely and will recom- 
mend itse!f to many persons who are not specialists in 
that field. 

The author in his previous books' on Egypt and Crete 
has displayed his ability to compose historical nar- 
rative none the less authoritative for its popular appeal. 
His facile style and his interest in the human aspects 
of the life of antiquity (see, for example, his account of 
the biography of Methen, 1.110-112, or of the despair- 
ing Palestinian princes in the Amarna Age, 2.309-313) 
make for readability. His treatment of well-known 
material is enlivened by a certain freshness of view, as 
in the presentation (perhaps with too eager an eye to 
present conditions) of the pyramid builders not as 
oppressors of the rank and file of Egypt but as bene- 
factors in relieving unemployment (1.122). Without 
multiplying examples I may mention as characteristic 
of the author's style some excellent comments on 
Herodotus’s account of Egypt (1.114-138), the relative 
importance of the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasties (1.266-267), the Hyksos invasion (1.400-402), 
Thothmes’s obelisks (2.137-140), and the religion of 
Akhnaton (2.357-—379). 

Entirely commendable (although not original, for it is 
suggested by the very nature of our Egyptian sources) 
§is the author’s presentation in full throughout the work 
of the important historical documents. These he gives 
with frequent interpolated comments, some of them 
vivid, and all of them useful. He finds it, however, a 
little difficult to keep from poking fun at the naive 
boastfulness characteristic of formal Egyptian in- 
scriptions, e. g. at 1.313. The danger of this type of 
criticism is that it frequently leads one too far, as in the 
following jibe at Herodotus (1.341): 

...But some features of his description suggest that 

his dragoman had been experimenting in order to 

ascertain the capacity of his employer for swallowing 
fables. ‘‘Some of the palaces are so peculiarly con- 

structed that the moment the coors are opened a 

dreadful sound like that of thunder reverberates with- 

in.” Just so'.... 


iEgyptian Papyri and Papyrus-Hunting (New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1926); A Century of Excavation in the Land of 
the Pharaohs (New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1024); The 
Life of the Ancient East: Being Some Chapters of the Romance of 
Modern Excavation (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923); 
The Sea-Kings of Crete and the Prehistoric Civilization of Greece 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, no date); The Amarna 
Age: A Study of the Crisis of the Ancient World (New York, The 

illan Company, 1926). 


Surely Mr. Baikie has not in his travels escaped en- 
tirely the sextons or janitors who so proudly exhibit the 
remarkable echoes or other acoustic freaks of the build- 
ings in their charge! 

The narrative is uninterrupted by dates, for Mr. 
Baikie is most humble in the presence of the Great 
Enigma, the longer or the shorter chronology, although 
as a matter of fact he seems to lean to Petrie’s longer 
system. His attitude is that of an outsider unwilling to 
take a definite stand, and impelled to defer to the 
theories of an authority for whom he has personal 
respect. Such caution may be justified in the face of 
the extreme divergence of the rival systems before 
1580 B. C., but thereafter (i. e. for the events treated 
in the second volume), the systems are so nearly in 
agreement that there is no reason why dates should not 
have been inserted. After all, they are essential in so 
crowded a history if one is to keep the events clearly 
in mind. An Appendix (Chronological List of Egyptian 
Dynasties and Kings, 2.381-—387) cannot take the place 
of dates discreetly inserted in the narrative. 

All in all, the work is distinctly valuable for the 
freshness with which it presents a detailed account of 
the course of Egyptian history, authoritatively, but 
still most readably. The illustrations are well chosen; 
some of them (especially certain views taken from 
the air) are novel and interesting. All are clearly re- 
produced. There are two maps, a guide to the more 
obvious bibliographical material (2.389-392), and a 
reasonably complete Index (2.393-403). 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 


Worterbuch der Griechischen Papyrusurkunden, mit 
Einschluss der Griechischen Inschriften, Aufschrif- 
ten, Ostraka, Mumienschilder...aus Agypten. Von 
Friedrich Preisigke. Two Volumes. Published 
Privately, by the Author’s Heirs: Berlin (1925- 
1927). Pp. xii + 860; 782'. 

Friedrich Preisigke, Honorary Professor of Papy- 
rology at Heidelberg, whose death in 1924 brought to 
an end a career significant in the history of papyrus 
studies, was a man whose industry was extraordinary 
even in a country where scholarship presupposes pains- 
taking, meticulous, and unending effort. His early 
training fitted him for an administrative rather than a 
scholarly career, and his interest in the Greek papyri 
came late. While he was Imperial Director of Teleg- 
raphy during the World War, he found time to make the 
studies which resulted in his admirable work, Griech- 
ische Papyrus der Kaiserlichen Universitats- und 
Landesbibliothek zu Strassburg*. Other editions of 
papyrus texts followed, but his sense of organization 
drove him to more ambitious projects. With the rapid 
and persistent publication of papyri in Germany, 
England, France, and Italy came the need, as Preisigke 
saw, of works of reference for scholars. It is for five of 


'The third volume, the first fascicles of which have appeared but 
are not yet accessible to me, is to contain the elaborate indices 
and the words of specialized meaning which, in accordance with 
long-standing papyrological practice, are classified under separate 
pene. The work is being continued by Dr. Emil Kiessling, of 

erlin. 

*Leipzig, two volumes (J. C. Hinrichs ‘sche Buchhandlung, ro12- 
1920. Pp. 252, 88). 
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these works that he will be remembered. The first, 
Berichtigungsliste der Griechischen Papyrusurkunden 
aus Agypten’, was an effort to bring together, from all 
sources, corrections to published papyrus texts; the 
second, Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten*, in recognition of the difficulty of scholars in 
using original texts published in widely scattered 
periodicals, offered an edition with full indices of all 
such texts; the third, Fachwoérter des Oeffentlichen 
Verwaltungsdienstes Aegyptens in den Griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden der Ptolemdisch-Rémischen Zeit’, 
met the need for a lexicon of the technical terms with 
which the papyri abound; the fourth, Namenbuch', 
gave a most useful list of all personal names found in 
documents from Egypt. 

But the book under review is Preisigke’s most dis- 
tinguished contribution to the study of the papyri. Its 
importance can hardly be overstated. For the making 
of a lexicon Preisigke was peculiarly fitted by his 
sense of completeness, his accuracy, and his methodical 
industry; and all these qualities were essential, for the 
work had to be constructed practically de novo. One 
need not test the quality of his workmanship by com- 
paring the Worterbuch with the work upon which 
scholars had previously been dependent, the anti- 
quated and inaccurate Lexicon Graecum Suppletorium 
et Dialecticum of H. van Herwerden’. One may 
compare it, to its advantage, even with the ambitious 
new edition of Liddell and Scott*. The Worterbuch is 
an attempt to list with as complete references as prac- 
ticable all the words which have appeared in papyrus 
documents. Even although it covers, therefore, a 
limited field, its bulk, allowing for differences in format, 
will nevertheless approximate half that of the Liddell 
and Scott Lexicon. The latter is really not of great 
service to the student of Greek papyri, for its defin- 
itions are formulated according to literary usage. Cita- 
tions from the papyri are relatively few and even these 
ae taken in general from the more obviously ac- 
cessible publications’. The two lexica are therefore 
mutually supplementary. For the special student of 
the papyri or of the Greek language in its post-classical 
development (e. g. for the person interested in New 
Testament Greek'®) Preisigke’s work is simply indis- 
pensable. 


‘Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de 1922. 
‘Strassburg. J. Trabner, 1915-1922. cos: a 4; now being 
continued by Friedrich Bilabel Le Spats. Walter de ruyter, 1926- 


19 
ot Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1915 (Pp. x + 186). 

'Two ere len, 1910). 

"A Greek-E _ exicon. A New Edition, Revised and Aug- 
mented i heoupeo ut by Henry Stuart Jones, with the Assistance of 
Roderick McKenzie. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Parts 1-5 
wiki 1930 <see THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.210. C. K.> 

few examples must serve to show how specialized information 
a in Liddell and Scott is found in Preisigke. For new or im- 
meanings see e. g. alpw, Axpov, dwairnois, Words omitted 
pores by Liddell and Scott (there are many more—the reviewer 
has not gone through the two lexica, but has taken merely chance 
examples) are dvepduiddos, Ara, of évavrias. 

“The Worterbuch is planned on such different lines that it 
supplements also, without displacing or being displaced by, the ad- 
mirable Vocabulary of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the 
Papyri and Other Non-Literary Sources, by James Hope yo 

Milligan (London, Hodder and Stoughton.— 
have been published to date—the last five by Milligan i 
1915-1928). Milligan’s work is really a series thumb-naii 
sketches of the New Testament words which appear also in the 
pepye. Its citations are more limited but its treatment is more in- 
al than that of the Worterbuch. 


The format is admirably suited for reference. The 
numbering, like that of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
is by column (not by page), and, with the help of a 
special inner column, by line. This is of considerable 
advantage in making reference to specific passages in 
the longer citations. The pagination should not, how- 
ever, have been by volume, but should have been 
continuous throughout. 

The articles themselves are thorough and exhaustive, 
as one would expect. But they are more than this. One 
can appreciate how valuable they are to the papy- 
rologist by reading even such a standard work as 
Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundztige und Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde", and noting how at all points Preisigke 
silently corrects old texts, cites later and improved 
readings, or offers new interpretations. He had under 
control all the many scattered minutiae of papyrus 
texts and his pages are full of the most recent emen- 
dations and suggestions”. 

One major defect in the work seems to the reviewer 
worth noting. Papyrologists have been accustomed in 
the past to conclude their publications of original 
documents with unusually full indices, classified ac- 
cording to Emperors, consuls, months and days, 
personal names, geography, etc. This practice was un- 
doubtedly of great usefulness in the early days of 
papyrus studies. Preisigke, probably out of habit and 
without deliberation, accepted as the model of his work 
these classified special lists. He changed the order, 
however, so that the words usually appearing last under 
General Index now come first and constitute the body 
of the work, while the special words are reserved for 
separate treatment in the fascicles still to appear. This 
practice is unsound. It seems obvious that a lexicon 
should list all words in alphabetical order regardless of 
special interest, and that a reader, once he has dis- 
covered his word, should be able to turn to another 
volume and run down in it first the numbered classifi- 
cation, then, under this, the alphabetized word". If 
special lists are desired, they should appear in an 
appendix, arranged, without definition, in columns. 
Special students (of numismatics, for instance) maye 
then get at a glance all the words likely to be of interest 
to them, and may afterward consult the body of the 
work, as will the ordinary reader in search of meaning or 
citations. The traditional subclassification is needlessly 
wasteful of time and cost of publication and should be 
abandoned". 

In a pioneer work of such dimensions as this, in- 
accuracies of one sort or another inevitably appear. 
The following list is to be taken not in the slightest 
sense as a criticism of the work, but as an effort to make 
available to users a few articles to which comments 

"Four volumes (Leipzig, Teubner, 1912). 

g. the latest interpretations of rapdrnxv and cvpuerpla 
in Schubart, Griechische Papyri 2.9, note ro. 

"The arrangement has been made the more exasperating by = 


fact that the special lists have only now begun to appear, 
‘siehe Abschnitt x"’ has so far pointed to a mere blind 
ey 
4A step in the right direction was taken by Wilhelm Schubart and 
Ernst Kuhn (Papyri und Ostraka der Ptolemaerzeit |Weidmann, 
Berlin, 1922)). They were forced by the necessity of limiting 
of publication to list most of their words in the general vocab- 
ulary, but they retained seven special y-- 4 of 
names, demotic names, kings, Egy Mace- 
months, gods and religion). 
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should be attached. The following words are omitted: 
dyopacrés, drpocxorla, Bubbs, yAvKacia, Inu, 
xAndovifw, tverds, wéSacos. There 
are of course articles in which definition may be 
improved or extended. Thus ddd\deow should be cited 
with the meaning ‘remove’, ‘change location’, dzo- 
ylyvoua: with that of ‘destroy’, and dixa with that of 
‘besides’, ‘apart from’, etc. The prepositions almost 
without exception deserve more careful, and fuller, 
treatment. Many of the longer articles make use of a 
lexicographical evasion: ‘‘Belege uberall, hier Auswahl’”’. 

I cannot close this review without special commen- 
dation of the work of Dr. Emil Kiessling, who saw 
through the press the first part of Preisigke’s manu- 
script, and is himself responsible for the continuation, 
beginning with the letter II, of the work, and, finally, 
for revision of the whole Lexicon. It is an enormous 
job, this of revising and publishing another man’s word- 
list. Dr. Kiessling deserves the hearty gratitude of all 
workers in the field. 


WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE, 


New York UNIVERSITY Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 


The Architect of the Roman Empire. By T. Rice 
Holmes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press (1928). 
Pp. xvi + 285. $5. 

Dr. T. Rice Holmes's opus magnum, The Roman 
Republic and the Founder of the Empire (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1923. Three volumes), dealt 
chiefly with the period 81-44 B. C. The book here 
under review, The Architect of the Roman Empire, is a 
companion volume. In it Dr. Holmes treats one of the 
most important and difficult periods in Roman history, 
the period from the death of Caesar to the establish- 
ment of the principate in 27 B. C. 

As in his opus magnum, so here Dr. Holmes confined 
himself to two aspects of the period, the military and 
the political. Although the present book would have 
been more valuable had Dr. Holmes taken other 
historical aspects into consideration, we must be 
grateful that the author has given us as much as he 
did; no book in the English language can be con- 
sidered its equal in treating this intricate period on so 
broad a scale and in so scholarly a fashion. If we con- 
sider the crippled health and the age of the author 
and the fact that for these reasons he had to depend 
largely on outside assistance, his desire to publish 
even a partial history of the Augustan Age—he felt that 
he might not live to finish a complete history (Preface, 
v)—commands all the more respect. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first con- 
tains an excellently documented narrative, subdivided 
into three bulky chapters: I. The Death Struggle of the 
Republic (1-71); Il. The Triumvirate (72-139); III. 
The Struggle between Octavian and Antony, the Resto- 
ration of Peace, and the Foundation of the Principate 
(140-186). The second part consists of Appendices 
(187-268), in which important and highly cogtroversial 
questions are taken up. The conclusions reached here 
substantiate statements made by the author in the 
course of the narrative. 


Chapter I gives an exceedingly minute and sane 
account of the events that followed the assassination of 
Caesar. It is based mainly on an analytical valuation 
of the evidence drawn from Cicero. The footnotes of 
the narrative in this and in the remaining chapters are 
enlivened by the author’s constant sallies against the 
theories of Ferrero and others, mostly younger scholars, 
with some of whom Dr. Holmes is impatient, without 
real justification. The ancient historians too get their 
share of censure; Dio especially arouses in Dr. Holmes 
a reaction that almost—sit venta verbis—develops into a 
complex. He is too apt to suspect and to accuse Dio 
of a readiness ‘‘to explain motives. ..'’ (compare, for 
example, 128, note 1, 146, note 2), but he does not 
hesitate to accept him unreservedly when he is the only 
source and when he can pit him against Ferrero (com- 
pare 142, note 2). In discussing the fate of Cicero (74- 
75) Dr. Holmes could also quote Martial 5.69 (compare 
3.66) who condemns Antony for the murder of Cicero. 
The fate of Sextus Pompey (129) could be further 
documented by including in the evidence Martial 5.74. 

The real skill of Dr. Holmes shows to advantage in 
Chapters II adn III. With no Cicero to follow, but 
only a host of historians whose information, often 
biased and sketchy, contradictory and confusing, had 
to be analyzed minutely and elucidated before it was in 
any condition to be used, Dr. Holmes nevertheless 
succeeded in giving a very convincing and detailed 
description of the events which took place in these 
eventful years. But in one detail Dr. Holmes does not 
maintain the level of the rest of the book. His account 
of Antony’s designs against Armenia and Media (129- 
130, 136-137) is too brief to be of real value, and, what 
is more, is colorless and noncomittal, and hence dis- 
appointing. 

As a specimen of Dr. Holmes’s work, I quote a very 
interesting paragraph (165): 

Did Octavian intend, as ancient writers said or im- 
plied, to exhibit Cleopatra in his triumph? That he 
desired such a display for its own sake, to gratify vanity, 
is hardly credible. He must have reflected that while it 
would please the idle — it would tend to dis- 
honour the memory of the great Dictator, whom he 
revered and whom he always called his father; for it was 
known to all that he had loved her, many remembered 
how he had entertained her in his villa beyond the 
Tiber, and her statue was still in the temple of Venus 
Genetrix, where it had been placed by his command. 
That Octavian would have allowed her to meet the 
common fate of foreign potentates exhibited in tri- 
umphs—to be led away when all was over to execution 
—nobody will believe... . 


Dr. Holmes’s power is shown best in the Appendices. 
In my judgment the best of these are When did Antony 
Marry Cleopatra (227-231) and The Duration of the 
Triumvirate and the Alleged Coup d’Etat of 32 B. C. 
(232-245). 

The book is equipped with an excellent Index (269- 
285) and five useful maps. 

On the whole, notwithstanding all the obstacles in his 
path, Dr. Holmes produced a most useful and very 
dependable book on a period which has never heretofore 
to such a degree, either in method or in scope, en- 
gaged the attention of scholars in the English-speaking 
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world. From every point of view this fine contribution 
of English scholarship may serve as an excellent guide 
for all students of these complicated and eventful 
years of Roman history. 


HuNTER COLLEGE, 


New Yorx Jacop HAMMER 


THE ORIGINAL ‘MARATHON RUNNER’ 


The confusion of the story of Pheidippides, the 
courier between Athens and Sparta, as told by Hero- 
dotus (6. 105), with the tradition handed down by 
Plutarch (De Gloria Atheniensium 3), of the soldier who 
ran the twenty-six miles from Marathon to Athens to 
bring the first tidings of the defeat of the Persians, has 
cropped up again. 

The contaminatio was, apparently, due to Lucian 
(Pro Lapsu 3) who, however, like Pausanias, spells the 
name Philippides, and it was perpetuated by Robert 
Browning, in his poem Pheidippides. 

About 1908 or 1909 there was published in The 
<New York> Nation a running discussion as to 
the name and even the existence of the ‘Marathon 
Runner’. One writer, in fact, ventured to dismiss 
the story as a ‘fake’ and denied the occurrence in 
Greek literature of any trustworthy tradition con- 
cerning him. The undersigned closed the discussion 
(though for the time being only) by printing in The 
Nation the passage from Plutarch. Plutarch gives 
the story and adds that, while most authorities give the 
name of the runner as Eucles, Heraclides Ponticus 
calls him Thersippus'. 

In The New York Times, in the summer of 1927, this 
perennial conundrum appeared, as if de nove, and very 
recently Mr. E. F. Benson, in his charming book of 
reminiscences, As We Were, relying upon Browning's 
poem, again rehearses the same error, in his chapter on 
Athens. 

There seems to be little reason to doubt the authority 
of Plutarch, who bases his story on a plurality of 
sources and is detailed enough to give us our choice 
of names for the soldier (not a courier), who was 


1A summary of this is given in a footnote to page 159 of Greek 
Lands and Letters, by Francis G. and Anne C. : Allinson (1900, 
1922, 1931). <The third edition of this book was published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. For the first edition see Tue 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, 3.147-148. C. K.> 


despatched to Athens from the battlefield at Marathon. 
This minor treatise, De Gloria Atheniensium, was 
perhaps unknown to Lucian, who, indeed, was not 
always as careful about acquiring facts as he was 
about the quality of his acquired Attic style. 

Robert Browning, with his intimate, first-hand 
knowledge of the Greek texts, was well aware that this 
Marathon event was not included even by the dis- 
cursive Herodotus in his story of Pheidippides. By 
poetic license, however, or perhaps misled by Lucian, 
he tacked it on as an appendix to his poem. This is less 
surprizing than his distortion of Greek geography in his 
elaborate remodelling of the story of the real Pheidip- 
pides. He details at length how the courier had his 
famous interview with the god Pan as he ‘ran over 
Parnes's ridge’, thus transferring the meeting from the 
Peloponnese to northeast Attica. Herodotus care- 
fully locates the scene on the ‘Parthenion ridge over- 
hanging Tegea’, on the boundary mountain between 
Argolis and Arcadia. 

A pedestrian to-day might still take the short 
mountain path if he were hoping for another epiphany 
of Arcadian Pan and were willing to desert the pictur- 
esque railroad, which, by clever engineering, winds 
circuitously, around and above a high valley and 
through the mountain side into Arcadia. 

The long detour via Mt. Parnes, on the northeast 
border of Attica, would have been, for the courier en 
route from Athens to Sparta, comparable to making a 
‘short cut’ from Liverpool to London by way of Edin- 


burgh! 
PROVIDENCE, 


Francis G. ALLINSON 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 214th Meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, February 6, with twenty- 
five members present. In the paper of the evening, en- 
titled, Mnemonics, Professor L. A. Post, of Harvard 
College, gave the history and, so far as possible, the 
explanation of the mnemonic systems devised by 
the Greeks and practised also by the Romans. He told 
also many of the reputed feats of memory among the 
ancients. Mnemonic systems, he thinks, are of very 
little value in modern education. He is himself an 
adept in the use of these systems, and at the close 
of the paper he gave a remarkable demonstration of his 
own powers of memory. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary 


